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BRIAN HENDERSON 


Notes on Set Design 


and Cinema 


Set design and art direction have been the sub- 
jects of a number of articles and monographs in 
film and design journals over the last ten years 
or so. The approach of most of this work has 
been decidedly auteurist. The issue of Film 
Comment for May-June 1978, for example, 
had a 36-page color midsection on the Holly- 
wood art director. This combined critical dis- 
cussions, interviews, and filmographies of 
eleven art directors, each of whom, we were 
told, ‘‘brought his own vision to that of the 
script.’’' ‘The Brave New Worlds of Produc- 
tion Design,’’ an American Film article of 
January-February 1982,’ is also auteurist in 
Orientation, as is a monograph on set design 
and production design in a recent issue of De- 
sign Quarterly.’ 

The discovery of distinctive creators among 
set designers and production directors is the 
latest stage of an auteurist dialectic that has 
earlier journeyed from director to writer to 
cameraman. The first step at each of these 
Stages is, of course, to identify the leading per- 
sonalities who expressed themselves in the cate- 
gory of film-making in question. In this way 
auteurist critics have added sphere after sphere 
of individual ‘‘authorship’’ to the film-making 
equation without ever arriving at a concept of 
genuinely collaborative or collective endeavor. 
Rather it is said that a particular film was 
‘‘dominated’’ by the personality of the director 
or writer or cameraman or production designer 
or, failing that, that two or more of these con- 
flicted in ways that were interesting, uninterest- 
ing, or whatever. 

It’s not just film criticism, of course. Ours is 
a society of the curriculum vitae. Every event, 
for good or ill, has to be assigned to the credit 
or blame of individuals. (Otherwise, in a real 
sense, that event does not exist or remains a 
troubling mystery.) This axiom, which would 
have been incomprehensible to other centuries, 
is SO basic to our own that it operates beneath 
Our awareness. It both expresses our society’s 
individualism and is one of its chief instruments 
for suppressing the notion of the collective. We 


superficially extol teamwork but relentlessly 
break it down as far as possible into individual 
credits. Who really dominated a meeting or a 
project? Who was the most valuable player? 
Who should be promoted to a position of 
authority over his or her former equals? Base- 
ball, basketball, and hockey even devote a 
category to ‘‘assists,’” which become part of a 
player’s record. This is no doubt a corrective to 
the impression continually fostered by media 
commentary that the big-scoring stars win 
games by themselves. But doesn’t it also 
presuppose that assisting others is a rare, 
noteworthy event which, if not recognized and 
rewarded, might disappear altogether? 

This said, it is by no means easy to rid our- 
selves of auteurist turns of writing and speech, 
even when we are on our guard. This is because 
such proclivities are deeply engrained in our 
language and ourselves. It is also because the 
structures of knowledge about film, as about so 
many topics, are author-oriented. We know 
vastly more about Hitchcock’s films than about 
thousands of others. We necessarily draw our 
examples, not to mention our principles— 
conformist or antinomian—from, or in regard 
to, such structures. It might be to the point to 
mark troublesome words—words under super- 
vision—by crossing them out whenever they ap- 
pear, as Heidegger and Derrida sometimes do 
with metaphysical and logocentric ones. It 
would not do much good to write auther or au- 
teur but it might prompt thought to write 
Hiteheoek or ResseHini or Renoir; 

Designing Dreams: Modern Architecture in 
the Movies* by Donald Albrecht is at least par- 
tially a non-auteurist approach to the question 
of set design, although it too has serious 
methodological limitations. Albrecht’s thesis is 
that the modern movement in architecture— 
Sullivan, Wright, Le Corbusier, Mies Van der 
Rohe, the Bauhaus designers and others—had 
a large and important impact on Hollywood set 
design in the 1920s and 1930s, especially be- 
tween the mid-twenties and 1939. The first part 
of the book presents a brief account of modern 
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architecture itself and its influence on European 
cinema between 1916 and 1933. The book’s sec- 
ond and longer part traces the impact of the 
modern movement on some notable Hollywood 
set designs. Albrecht focuses sometimes on 
specific designers, sometimes on the move- 
ment’s more general Hollywood influence. He 
devotes approximately the same number of 
pages to Paul Nelson, a virtually unknown 
designer; Cedric Gibbon, a very well-known 
one; and such lesser-known figures as Robert 
Usher, Charles D. Hall, and Anton Grot. Even 
better, he treats them all in the same manner: 
for their relation to the modern movement in 
architecture rather than their ‘‘personal 
visions.”’ 

Albrecht tends perhaps toward that ‘‘art his- 
tory without names’’’ practiced by Heinrich 
WoOlfflin. (Auteurism is a history of nothing but 
names.) He marks out a period in the history of 
film style—not dependent upon or correspond- 
ing to the life of any individual—and then ex- 
amines some of the stylistic influences that 
operated on set design generally during the 
period, considering in doing so many specific 
instances. 

Albrecht acknowledges that Hollywood set 
designers had ‘‘only a tangential relation to the 
architectural profession.’’* They absorbed the 
new style from exhibitions and their catalogs, 
books, and other materials. Indeed, Albrecht’s 
chapter on the modern movement is built 
around five pivotal exhibitions: the Exposition 
Internationale des Arts Decoratifs et Industriels 
Modernes in Paris (1925); the exhibition of the 
Deutscher Werkbund at Stuttgart (1927); 
Modern Architecture: International Exhibition 
at the Museum of Modern Art in New York 
(1932); the Century of Progress Exposition in 
Chicago (1933-34); and the New York World’s 
Fair (1939-40). These exhibitions not only ‘‘de- 
fined the progress of modernism,’’’ they 
presented its principles in a more direct and 
fully realized way than architectural practice 
was most often able to do. 

Albrecht establishes his case that modern ar- 
chitecture influenced Hollywood set design but 
that case, if not so well documented before, is 
not exactly a new one. Critics and historians of 
twenties-thirties Hollywood have long been 
aware of the connection. Many films—RKO 
musicals, for instance—can hardly be discussed 
without invoking it. Designing Dreams is more 
interesting, it seems to me, when the defense of 
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the overall thesis gives way to a freer explora- 
tion. This is notably the case in Albrecht’s long 
last chapter, ‘‘The Modern Mystique,’’ in 
which he offers ‘‘subjective readings of the 
different aspects of modern architecture that 
have thus far been discussed objectively.’’® 

Under the heading ‘‘Modernism in the 
Home,’’ for instance, Albrecht discusses 
Kitchens, Bedrooms and Bathrooms. He then 
proceeds to ‘‘Offices,’’ ‘‘Nightclubs,’’ 
‘‘Hotels,’’ ‘“Ocean Liners,’’ ‘‘Skyscrapers,’’ 
and ‘‘Cities of the Future.’’ These passages are 
often informative but they, too, include 
material with which film scholars are already 
familiar: DeMille’s cult of the bathroom, the 
stylized offices in The Crowd (Vidor, 1928), the 
nightclub set in Swing Time (1936), the hotel set 
in Grand Hotel (1932), the ocean liner in Shall 
We Dance? (1937), the paper skyscraper set in 
42nd Street (1933), and, of course, the futuris- 
tic cities of Metropolis (1926) and Things to 
Come (1936). Discussions of lesser-known films 
in each category, however, are quite often of 
interest. 


The photographs of Designing Dreams—163 
in 174 pages, 92 taking up a half-page or 
more—are as important as its words. Very well 
chosen and arranged throughout, they do not 
simply support the book’s argument—in equal 
degree they are its argument. The principal 
limitations of Albrecht’s analysis derive, 
paradoxically, from the same source—not the 
photographs themselves but his complete meth- 
odological reliance upon them. The book’s 
preface tells us that Ludwig Glaeser, a curator 
in the Department of Architecture and Design 
at the Museum of Modern Art, proposed to Al- 
brecht, a practicing architect and film-lover, ‘‘a 
study that would begin as a comparison of the 
Museum’s vast files of architectural photo- 
graphs with its enormous collection of movie 
stills.”’*? Comparing two groups of photographs 
was not just the book’s starting point, however, 
but its method throughout. The architectural 
side of Albrecht’s argument is less dependent 
upon the photographs included than the filmic 
side because it is much more firmly grounded. 
Albrecht has studied, and extensively drawn 
upon, the pivotal manifestos and exhibitions of 
the modern movement, the plans and writings 
of the particular architects he discusses, his own 
exploration of their buildings, etc. The photo- 
graphs function if not simply as illustrations, 


then as the parallel register of an argument in- 
dependently sustained. 

This is not true, however, of the photographs 
of Hollywood sets. Albrecht’s reliance upon the 
Museum of Modern Art’s superb collection of 
movie stills accounts, to be sure, for the clarity 
and luminosity of the photographs of film sets 
in Designing Dreams. Those stills, however, are 
almost entirely production photographs, not 
frame enlargements. Stills were taken by 
professional photographers under contract to 
the studios, or hired for the occasion, who rou- 
tinely photographed a film’s leading players in 
many or most of the film’s important scenes, 
primarily for publicity purposes. Notable sets 
were also sometimes photographed for their 
Own interest, or emphasized in shots of the 
players. '° 

Production stills have their value and uses in 
research on set design and other topics. The is- 
sue of production stills versus frame enlarge- 
ments cannot be decided in the abstract—it 
depends upon the context in which they are 
used and the functions which they are to serve. 
To pose frame enlargements versus production 
stills as an issue between truth and falsehood, 
as some film analysts do, is not only fetishistic 
but wrong-headed. Production stills are as true 
as frame enlargements—but they are true to 
different things and for different purposes. 
They are different kinds of evidence, appropri- 
ate for different kinds of arguments. Albrecht’s 
error is not in using production stills or even, 
perhaps, in using them exclusively. His error is 
that he, or rather his book’s argument, never 
consults the films in which these sets were used. 
Albrecht identifies the photographs he studies 
with the sets they represent and assumes that 
they appear exactly as pictured in the films for 
which they were designed. 

Albrecht’s complete reliance on movie pro- 
duction stills reveals that he is concerned almost 
entirely with the styles of film sets, hardly at all 
with the functions they serve. This is paradox- 
ical, of course, since the modern movement in 
architecture is known for its renewed emphasis 
on function. The responsibility of form to func- 
tion was, indeed, the very hallmark of its state- 
ments and manifestoes. Still photographs 
necesssarily omit function by showing sets out 
of context, not as they appear and operate in 
films. Among other limitations, still photo- 
graphs generally show film sets only frontally, 
whereas films typically show them from several 


angles. (The frontal perspective in effect turns 
film sets into stage sets, and those indeed of a 
decidedly old-fashioned theater.) The photo- 
graphs Albrecht uses rarely show people oc- 
cupying or standing in front of sets and never, 
of course, show them moving through them— 
all of which alter our perception and experience 
of them. Finally, Albrecht does not consider 
narrative, whose effects in individual scenes and 
throughout a film also condition our perception 
and response. 

Consider as an example of these points the 
photograph of the kitchen set built for Bringing 
up Baby (1938), which appears on page 114 
(Fig. 1). It represents, of course, part of the 
Connecticut home of Susan’s aunt—Susan 
(Katherine Hepburn) has maneuvered paleon- 
tologist David (Cary Grant) there only to have 
her aunt’s dog George bury David’s irreplace- 
able intercostal clavicle. (At dinner with the 
aunt, the aunt’s friend, and Susan that evening, 
David gets up and follows George whenever he 
leaves the room.) The photograph of the kit- 
chen set reveals, it is true, things one had not 
noticed in viewing the film. A modern range is 
incongruously embedded in country stone walls 
and a modern sink and counter area oddly 
tucked in a corner of the otherwise rustic set- 
ting. A modern mixer is juxtaposed with an old- 
fashioned butter-churn, etc. One might be 
tempted to call this a screwball set designed to 
go with a screwball film. However, even a 
casual reviewing of the film reveals that the 
kitchen set 1s not a separate set at all but a part 
or section of a much larger set. It reveals also 
that the viewer rarely, if ever, sees this part of 
the set head-on, but nearly always from a side 
angle and far away. The kitchen, moreover, is 
never used on camera—when we first see the 
foursome at the table, dinner has already been 
served. When Susan and/or David do pass 
somewhere in front of the kitchen area, they 
are usually running, which rivets our eyes to 
them. When Susan tries to explain to her just- 
arrived aunt who David is and why he is dressed 
in a woman’s frilly dressing gown, there is a 
shot of the three characters, and a maid, stand- 
ing in front of the kitchen section. We can see 
the butter churn on the right side of the frame 
but, because of the four figures, not much else. 
In any case, the comic tension of the scene 
keeps our attention focused on the characters. 
Such tension and focus, in Baby and other 
films, are not just local phenomena, of course, 
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but effects of the film as a whole—it is one of 
the meanings of the word ‘‘narrative.’’ The ef- 
ficacy of these effects varies, to be sure, from 
film to film and from part to part in any film. 
The dullness of some narratives, sometimes 
those with spectacular sets, seem to invite us to 
look around. Baby’s absorbing action and fast 
pace prevent one, however, from noticing even 
this strange set. 

The first floor set of Susan’s aunt’s home in 
Baby, the area where Susan and David run, 
could not be rendered by a still photograph— 
unless several were taken and arranged in a 
three-dimensional model. Bringing Up Baby is 
not exceptional in this respect. Leon Barsacq 
emphasizes in A History of Set Design the rad- 
ical differences between stage sets and film 
sets.'' He stresses again and again the need to 
construct sets with all of a scene’s camera an- 
gles and camera movements in mind. (This re- 
quires advance planning with the director and 
cinematographer, another thing Barsacq advo- 
cates.) A set so constructed will elude encapsu- 
lization by the still camera: there is no single 
vantage point that can contain it. 

For a number of reasons, such planning is 
not always possible. Certain directors—Renoir 
is the example Barsacq cites—prefer, some of 
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the time at least, to improvise on the set. ‘“Too 
much preparation impeded him. Some of his 
best ideas came to him on the set: in La Marseil- 
laise (1938), Leon Barsacq could never get his 
opinion of a set until the camera was in posi- 
tion.’’'? There is some lingering frustration 
perhaps in Barsacq’s account. Eugene Lourie, 
who designed eight films for Renoir, perhaps 
adapted his work better to an improvisational 
method. He says, apropos Rules of the Game: 


Apart from the hunting scenes on the Solonge loca- 
tion, the film was played almost entirely in two basic 
settings at the studio. One was the Paris apartment 
of Marquis de la Chesnaye and the other was the in- 
terior of the castle . . . In my conception the en- 
trance hall was the hub of all castle activities. One 
entered the house there from the terrace; from there 
the main stairway led to the upper floor and the 
bedrooms. Also from the hall, another stairway led 
down toward the kitchen and the servant quarters. 
On one side the hall opened onto a small sitting 
room, which had entrances to the large ballroom. On 
the other side of the entry hall, double doors opened 
toa gunroom ... From the gunroom, doors led to 
a large dining room. In addition to the doors lead- 
ing from one room to another, I provided a side cor- 
ridor open to all these rooms, giving Renoir a playing 
area where he could stage the climactic chase se- 
quence. For this set I planned to open the wall be- 
tween the two large stages of the Pathé studio, 
making room for the unusually deep set of the main 


floor of the castle. I wanted to build all the rooms of 
this floor on the same set to clarify the visual connec- 
tions between rooms and allow Jean more fluidity in 
staging the continuous chase of Modot after the elu- 
sive Carette. It would offer a more elegant way of 
shooting, without obliging the camera to cut from 
one set to another. By combining the two stages, I 
would have a useful area of about 150 by 60 feet.'? 


Such complex sets, needless to say, cannot be 
captured by the still camera. It was not only 
Renoir who departed from a preset plan—or 
had none to begin with. Nicholas Ray defined 
proper camera usage as ‘‘the director putting it 
literally on his shoulder and hunting for the 
truth of a scene.’’'* In the absence of a Lourie 
to prepare sets that facilitate improvisation, 
Ray’s definition might entail filming against the 
grain of a restrictive set. The interior of 
Vienna’s saloon in Johnny Guitar is a fairly 
large, open set. Ray does not use it to stage 
fluid character motions, however—his blocking 
is rather stiff. Instead, he uses framing, cutting, 
lighting, and a remarkable number and diver- 
sity of camera angles to transform this rather 
literal, plain space into a visual and emotional 
texture of considerable range and variety. This 
is a matter of directorial skills, by the way, not 
of ‘‘personality.”’ 

We might recall at this point the question of 
the production still: the gleaming frontal pho- 
tograph of a pristine set that we never see in the 
film it was built for. Or only in the distance or 
from a decidedly different angle or otherwise 
not resembling the set of the photograph. Such 
stills serve, among other things, to raise ques- 
tions about what happened between the plan- 
ning and the shooting of the film, or between 
the shooting and the editing. Did Hawks and 
Company plan a scene in the kitchen set—either 
the preparation of dinner there or the maid’s 
serving from it and therefore, presumably, the 
dinner’s early stages? 

* * * 


The number of films that use sets alone— 
even in the complex ways indicated—are fewer 
than those that use sets in conjunction with 
photographic effects, which are usually in- 
cluded in what are misleadingly called ‘‘special 
effects.’’ In the introduction to his book, Al- 
brecht touches very briefly upon optical effects 
that are sometimes built into sets. Noting that 
the spectator has two eyes but the camera only 
one, he says 


Set designers compensate for this phenomenon by 


employing a series of optical tricks to achieve the il- 
lusion of depth. The simplest of these is the place- 
ment of walls, screens, or other large objects in the 
foreground of the picture. Functioning as frames, 
these elements heighten the perception of distance be- 
tween foreground and background. Equally effective 
is the use of false perspective, in which objects in the 
distance are built in a smaller scale than those in the 
foreground, again creating the semblance of depth.’° 


Unfortunately, Albrecht does not return to 
these issues in any of the discussions that 
follow—even the points he makes here are 
limited by his reliance on frontal photographs 
of film sets. More important for the present dis- 
cussion is his assumption that sets alone create 
the apparent worlds of films, sometimes called 
their diegesis. It is evident, however, that the 
very optical conditions that make possible spa- 
tial illusion within film sets, including but not 
limited to the ones Albrecht mentions, also 
make possible the replacement of such sets, in 
part or whole, by miniatures, elaborately built 
to scale, and/or by various devices that create 
composite images—rear projection, glass shots, 
Static and travelling mattes, the Shufftan 
process, the optical printer, and a large number 
of variations and combinations of these and 
other processes. It is not only sets that are 
replaced in whole or part by these methods, of 
course, but ‘‘locations’’ also. 

Such devices are far more pervasive in clas- 
sical cinema than most critics and theorists, 
even sophisticated ones, have realized or, in any 
case, acknowledged. Linwood G. Dunn, who 
did the optical printing for Citizen Kane, 
recalled in a 1983 essay: 


I was asked during post-production to make radical 
alterations in certain filmed scenes . . . There are 
probably not more than three or four persons living 
today who really know the great extent of post- 
production modifications made throughout this film 
. . . as well as the many other photographic effects 
techniques that were utilized. '® 


That more people now know Dunn’s story is 
due chiefly to Robert L. Carringer’s 1985 book, 
The Making of Citizen Kane,'’ which synthe- 
sizes the testimony of the film’s many collabo- 
rators. The ‘‘deep-focus’’ shot of Susan’s 
suicide attempt—glass and poison in extreme 
foreground, Kane and doctor bursting into the 
room in the background (Fig. 2)—is in fact an 
in-camera matte shot. (The foreground was lit 
and focused with the background dark, then the 
foreground was darkened, the background lit, 
the lens refocused, the film rewound, and the 
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scene reshot.) The shot of a tiny Kane at the end 
of along corridor at Xanadu is a composite of 
three separately photographed elements. The 
opening shot of Xanadu ‘‘begins with a moving 
camera shot up a prop fence, and it continues 
with a series of shots, connected by fades and 
dissolves, of miniatures, models, and back- 
ground paintings.’’'® (Fig. 3) Carringer esti- 
mates that more than 50% of the film’s total 
footage involves special effects of one kind or 
another; Dunn says that in some reels the per- 
centage of optically printed work is as high as 
80% .'° 

It took over forty years for the role of pho- 
tographic effects in the making of Citizen Kane 
to emerge. It is impossible to say precisely how 
widely such effects were used in classical 
cinema, because data on the point has not been 
gathered. (Film theorists, critics, and historians 
have not made research into such matters a pri- 
ority.) It is evident, however, that such effects 
were by no means limited to Hollywood and, in 
the European cinema, their use was by no 
means limited to fantasts such as Cocteau. 
Although some of his statements denounce 
fancy titles and special effects, Roberto Rossel- 
lini himself invented a modification of the 
Shufftan process which permits its use with 
zoom shots. It uses ‘‘a special mixture of silver 
salts and glucose for partly silvering glass to 
form a mirror which makes it possible . . . to 
combine action with scale models.’’”° Rossellini 
used this device particularly in his historical 
films. Among other instances, the Versailles 
scenes in The Rise to Power of Louis XIV 
(1966) were created by virtue of this device. 

As for Renoir, he did not often have a giant 
set to explore such as the one that Lourie 
designed for Rules of the Game. Like other 
film-makers, he sometimes resorted to visual ef- 
fects of one kind or another. In Nana (1926), he 
used a glass shot in conjunction with a partially 
constructed set by Claude Autant-Lara. The 
floor and grand stairway of a mansion were 
constructed by the set designer; its ornate upper 
story and ceiling were painted on the upper part 
of a sheet of glass that was placed close to the 
camera. When the camera photographed the 
partial set through the glass, the painted image 
merged with the partial set in a seamless illu- 
sion.”' (Fig. 4). In Marquitta (1927), Renoir 
used a Shufftan shot of the Barbes-Rochouart 
elevated Métro stop in Paris. His later film The 
Little Match Girl (1929) was entirely shot in a 
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Fig. 2: CITIZEN KANE. 


Fig. 3: CITIZEN KANE. 


studio and largely fabricated from special ef- 
fects. Renoir’s sound films do not seem to have 
resorted much to such effects—aside from 
matching studio interiors with outdoor scenes, 
which is one of cinema’s oldest ‘‘special 
effects.”’ 

Barsacq notes as nearly a general rule that 
Renoir preferred to work in studios rather than 
on location, for the same reason that other 
directors do: because he could control every 
aspect of the film more carefully. (Eugene 
Lourie corroborates this.) When Renoir did 
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shoot on location, Barsacq notes, he liked ‘‘to 
place constructed sets (the shop in Boudu Saved 
from Drowning, walls with a window in La 
Marsellaise and La Béte humaine) in front of 
real landscapes, using the animation of real 
streets, railroads, and other outdoor loca- 
tions.’’? John Ford did this quite often also— 
the doors and windows of the Edwards house in 
The Searchers open up quite improbably upon 
one of the enormous rock formations of Monu- 
ment Valley. 

The processes involved in each example cited 
were, to be sure, different or were put to differ- 
ent uses. Kane employed a wide variety of 
photographic effects for a number of cinema- 
tographic purposes. Rossellini used his var- 
lation of the Shufftan process largely for 
“‘documentary’’ purposes: not only to use im- 
ages taken at Versailles—or images of a model 
thereof—as ‘‘authentic’’ background for scenes 
that were set there, but also to composite these 
with shots of workmen working in the ‘‘fore- 
ground”’ seeming to finish its construction; and 
later Louis and his court walking in the gardens 
adjacent to it. In Nana, inversely, Renoir used 
a painted glass shot to provide an actual set 
with a fictional upper wall and ceiling. 

The films of Alfred Hitchcock make such in- 
tegral and extensive use of photographic and 
other effects that it is not particularly illuminat- 


ing to consider any one of his images—or 
favorite devices—in isolation. Actors, sets, 
montage, photographic effects and other ele- 
ments work together—in concert—to create a 
narrative that carries us along so firmly that we 
often fail to notice, or will not to do so, the 
means by which it is created. In many Hitch- 
cock films there is an odd transaction between 
narrative and special effects. The effects help to 
create the film’s narrative world; and at the 
same time our absorption in the narrative either 
prevents our seeing such devices or makes us 
impervious to them. 

From the standpoint of narrative construc- 
tion, Hitchcock’s films move quickly from 
event to event. There is no time to introduce 
spaces before the action that is to occur there, 
hence landmarks are used as a sort of shorthand 
that allows successive phases of the action to 
proceed without intervals or preliminaries. 
Hitchcock typically begins with a location shot 
of the landmark in question—Mount Rushmore 
in North by Northwest, for example. After the 
CIA man explains the film’s plot to Roger 
Thornhill (Cary Grant) in a Chicago airport, 
Hitchcock cuts from Grant’s face, as he realizes 
Eve’s precarious state, to a shot of Mount 
Rushmore in South Dakota. The camera zooms 
to a closer shot of the heads of the four presi- 
dents, which is emphasized further by an iris (a 
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circular matte) that suddenly appears. This is 
followed by a shot of Thornhill, framed against 
a long shot of the mountain, looking through a 
telescope viewer. We know from this shot that 
Thornhill has decided to cooperate with the 
CIA to protect Eve—he is talking to the CIA 
man as he looks through the viewer. We know, 
at another level, that the mountain will have a 
role in the action. (There are nine shots of the 
mountain in this scene and two more in the 
next.) Chekhov said that if you introduce a 
pistol in Act I, it must go off by Act III. Hitch- 
cock adapts this—if you see Mount Rushmore 
at the beginning of a sequence you know that 
his characters will climb down it at its end. 

Special effects were used throughout North 
by Northwest,”* but perhaps most intensively 
and in the most combinations in the climax on 
Mt. Rushmore. Hitchcock changes angles as 
frequently here as he does elsewhere, a method 
that provides the viewer with ever new perspec- 
tives but puts unusual burdens on his set 
designers and special-effects people. The first 
sight of the monument by the fleeing couple— 
the back of the presidents’ heads—appears to 
be a constructed set. Six minutes and 108 shots 
elapse between this shot and the end of the film. 
The couple’s descent and the villains’ pursuit 
down the face of the monument, moving 
around and between the heads and various rock 
formations, is accomplished by, among others, 
the following devices: Partial sets of rock for- 
mations are shot flush against vast rear project- 
tions of a presidential face or faces (in various 
angles) or a vista of surrounding bluffs. (Fig. 5) 
Sometimes the characters are shot directly 
against rear projections. In all cases, wind ef- 
fects on the clothing of the actors supplement 
the illusion. In shots showing the position of 
some or all of the characters on the mountain- 
side—in order to show their position relative to 
the other characters and/or to the monument 
—some or all of them are matted in through 
multiple exposure. The long shot of the police 
and the CIA man when they first appear on the 
mountaintop at the end of the sequence seems 
to be a shot of the mountain with figures, the 
actors or stand-ins, matted in. This is followed 
by a series of closer shots of the actors standing 
and then crawling on a set designed to match 
the mountain. The last shot in this series shows 
Thornhill straining to pull up Eve, who is hang- 
ing from the rock below him. A ‘‘cut on mo- 
tion’? completes this action in a sleeping 
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Fig. 5: NoRTH BY NORTHWEST. 


compartment on a train back to New York, as 
Thornhill pulls Eve to an upper bunk. 

As a result of Hitchcock’s wide and extensive 
use Of photographic and special effects, there 
are very often different kinds of composites in 
successive shots. If the individual images of 
North by Northwest are each composites in the 
manner discussed above, then a narrative pas- 
sage like the Mount Rushmore sequence is a 
composite of composites. 

The photographic effects reviewed above all 
contributed to a composite image of some kind. 
What in each case presented itself as a single im- 
age, derived from a single source and a single 
process, produced at a single time and place was 
in fact a multiple or layered image, a composite 
of different kinds of materials, derived from 
processes conducted at different times and in 
different places. The apparently homogenous 
image is actually heterogeneous. 

The notion of an image whose production is 
divided in time and space—not to mention 
‘‘false’’ in itself—poses a serious challenge to 
film theory, classical and modern, and to the 
methods of criticism based upon them. The- 
orists from Bazin and Mitry to Metz and 
Baudry have enormously privileged the camera 
and have built their versions of the camera- 
object and the spectator-film relationships on 
the centrality of the camera. (Perhaps we 
should now write in every case ‘‘the camera’’ 
if not the-eamera-) The positions of Bazin and 
Mitry are too well-known and often-criticized 
to require elaboration. Jean-Louis Baudry’s 
work is also, however, thoroughly camera- 


centered. In his ‘“The Ideological Effects of the 
Basic Cinematographic Apparatus,’’ it is the 
camera and the projector that comprise the 
eponymous apparatus. The camera is the ‘‘site 
of the inscription’’: 


The movie camera differs from still photography by 
registering through its mechanical instrumentation a 
series of images . . . But here we must turn to the re- 
lation between the succession of images inscribed by 
the camera and their projection, bypassing momen- 
tarily the place occupied by montage, which plays a 
decisive role in the strategy of the ideology 
produced.‘ 


Editing is understood by Baudry as the central 
problem that he must deal with—the image it- 
self and its generation, self-evidently the work 
of the camera, is not a problem. When Baudry 
turns to the topic of ‘‘the transcendental sub- 
ject,’ he begins by saying: ‘‘at this point we 
must return to the camera.’’ He concludes near 
the end of his essay, ‘‘The ideological mechan- 
ism at work in the cinema seems thus to be con- 
centrated in the relationship between the 
camera and the subject.’’ Baudry’s discussions 
of the perspective system are rooted in his 
notion of the camera but perhaps could be 
adapted to include the divided image we have 
discussed, which is also dependent upon the 
perspective system. 

The work of Christian Metz has also been 
camera-centered throughout the course of his 
theoretical career. His early work stressed the 
image’s impression of reality in a way that 
veered between phenomenological realism and 
basic semiotics. Metz’s theoretical approaches 
have changed throughout his work, but it is not 
entirely clear that he changed his sense of the 
image—which in any case remained unprob- 
lematic. (For Metz too montage was a central 
theoretical problem to be explained.) Unique 
among theorists, however, Metz posed the 
problem of photographic and other effects in 
an essay called, ‘“Trucage and the Film.’’** The 
purpose of Metz’s essay is first of all to justify 
his title’s designation of photographic effects as 
““tricks,’’ that is, as illusions which oppose, he 
implies, the truth of the usual camera-generated 
image. He distinguishes imperceptible and in- 
visible tricks but his examples throughout link 
them to special genres, never to a classic film 
like Citizen Kane. In this way and others, 
Metz’s persistent turn of argument is to mar- 
ginalize photographic and other effects. The 
Strangest way he does this is again and again to 


compare and contrast such effects with 
cinematic punctuation—fades, dissolves, etc. 
This bizarre conjunction evidently has the goal, 
perhaps unconscious, of banishing such effects 
to the margins of the film, similar to the loca- 
tion of punctuation marks at the borders of se- 
quences. Both in any event are special cases, 
apart from the main stuff of cinema, which 1s 
comprised of camera-generated images. 


* * * 


What would subversion or transgression be 
in the construction or use of filmic sets? What, 
if such a thing is conceivable, would they be in 
the design or use of photographic and other 
special effects? What models of subversion or 
transgression might be consulted in making 
such determinations? These are questions that 
here can only be broached, and perhaps aug- 
mented with other questions. 

Julia Kristeva’s discussions of transgression 
center on avant-garde artistic practices. She 
writes of the need to identify the systematic 
constraints within each signifying practice in 
order to overthrow one or more of them in 
transgressive textual activity. Her examples are 
literary—Lautrémont, Mallarmé, Artaud, 
Joyce—but her argument centers on artistic ac- 
tivity generally. The following passage, for ex- 
ample, applies quite well to both the histories 
and current practices of commercial narrative 
cinema, not only in Hollywood but virtually 
everywhere. 


Not every signifying practice embraces the totality of 
the process that I have indicated. Multiple constraints 
of, in the last instance, a socio-political order arrest 
the process of signification at one or another of the 
stases it crosses and immobilize this process in a 
structure which eliminates the practice by posing 
fragmented, symbolic ‘‘systems’’—copies of a few 
social constraints obliterating the infinity of the 
process.74 


Kristeva’s model leads us to the filmic and 
video avant-garde, past and present. Much 
work in the avant-garde tradition does not use 
sets at all—in many cases no ‘‘background’’ 
whatever. Other avant-garde film-makers deny 
the viewer spatial orientation by constructing 
incoherent, dreamlike, or impossible spaces. 
These aesthetic ends are most often pursued in 
‘‘experimental narratives’’—those sectors of 
the avant-garde that have some division of 
spaces according to a series of events, however 
dreamlike or disconnected. Works in this large 
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category include, besides Bufiuel, Cocteau, Del- 
luc, Dulac, Epstein, etc., in the twenties, Maya 
Deren’s Meshes of the Afternoon (1943), Ken- 
neth Anger’s Fireworks (1947), some of Andy 
Warhol’s films and, more recently, the work of 
Yvonne Rainer and Erika Beckman, among 
many others. 

From one point of view, these works subvert 
the spatial and architectural codes of the Holly- 
wood and mainstream European cinema. From 
another point of view, it diminishes such works 
to see their primary operation as a critique of 
commercial cinema. They do something much 
more interesting and important than that—they 
use space in new ways to create new kinds of 
aesthetic entities, that is, new kinds of audience 
engagement with cinematic ‘‘space.’’ This, 
however, is a subject too large to be engaged 
here. 

Roland Barthes’s definition of transgression 
has to do with practices within a signifying 
field, not of those that lie outside it. This is his 
emphasis when he defines semiotic transgres- 
sion as ‘‘a paradigm... extended into a 
syntagm.”’ 


There is then a defiance of the usual distribution syn- 
tagm/system, and it is probably around this trans- 
gression that a great number of creative phomena are 
situated, as if perhaps there were here a junction be- 
tween the field of aesthetics and the defections from 
the semantic system. The chief transgression is obvi- 
ously the extension of a paradigm on to the syntag- 
matic plane, since normally only one term of the 
operation is actualized, the other (or others) remain- 
ing potential: this is what would happen, broadly 
speaking, if one attempted to elaborate a discourse 
by putting one after the other all the terms of the 
same declension.?° 


What would be transgression in this sense in 
the construction or use of film sets? In the de- 
sign or use of photographic and other special 
effects? Besides the difficulty of the questions, 
Barthes’s standard itself is not entirely clear. On 
the one hand it seems too inclusive: if around 
transgression ‘‘a great number of creative 
phenomena are situated,’’ then transgression is 
not only common but virtually synonymous 
with art itself. If this is so, however, then why 
it is so difficult to locate examples that meet 
Barthes’s standard precisely? And why do those 
who attempt to apply his standard so often 
seem to be forcing their texts or fudging their 
results? In this sense Barthes’s standard is too 
narrow. 

To approach the problem from another di- 
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rection, we might note that Barthes’s definition 
of transgression is closely bound up with the 
methods and interests of critics, who most often 
proceed by invoking or creating paradigms ab- 
sent from a text in order to illuminate it. Bi- 
ographical critics do this by reading the life into 
the work; others by reading one or more of an 
author’s works in light of all his or her other 
works and/or works by other artists (‘‘in- 
fluences’’); still others by reading a work ac- 
cording to one or more theoretically based 
methods, etc. Barthes specifies works that re- 
veal one (or more?) of their paradigms by their 
Own operation, and that constitute themselves 
as texts partly or wholly in this way. It requires 
a critic, however, to recognize and explain such 
an operation. To say this is to acknowledge that 
describing a work as extending a paradigm onto 
a syntagm is always a creative act of reading, 
never a mere discovery of what is already there. 
It might be said, on the contrary, that in 
Barthesian transgression it is the text itself that 
does the work of criticism. This statement too, 
however, is a critical judgment. 

Materials outside of a finished text are regu- 
larly consulted by film critics in constructing 
paradigms—early drafts of a screenplay, for in- 
stance. Photographs of film sets, discussed 
above, are sometimes useful in constructing 
paradigms. The celluloid equivalents of such 
materials are very rare, unfortunately, but are 
often illuminating when available; for instance, 
the Chaplin outtakes and other materials 
gathered by Kevin Brownlow and David Gill in 
The Unknown Chaplin. Scenes shot but not 
used and nonused takes of a scene that does ap- 
pear in the released version of a film—these are 
not only paradigms but transgressive in the 
sense that they were not intended to be seen. 
(Chaplin ordered them destroyed by his brother 
Sydney, who did less than a complete job.) The 
same might be said of a production still ac- 
cidentally showing The Immigrant’s rocking 
ship as a set mounted on rollers; and one of an 
‘‘outdoor’’ location in The Gold Rush showing 
the edge of a studio set and technicians beyond 
it. These paradigms, located outside the text, 
nevertheless subvert the illusions that the film 
strives, otherwise successfully to achieve. 

What would a transgressive use of special ef- 
fects be? All the special effects we reviewed 
above depend in one way or another on over- 
laying photographic materials of different 
scales in order to create a composite image of 


a single scale. The differences in scale of such 
constitutent film image materials were carefully 
kept from the public. For instance, a publicity 
still made available to the trade for the 1933 film 
Deluge reveals the true scale of an elaborate 
miniature of New York City by showing tech- 
nicians working on it. ‘‘Information Intended 
for Exhibitors Only’’ is the warning printed 
across the top of the photo. To show objects of 
disparate scale in the same image was transgres- 
Sive in classical cinema and was carefully 
avoided, even in publicity photos. 

Today, on the other hand, effects designers 
are celebrated as auteurs and are frequently 
photographed alongside their creations, includ- 
ing models and miniatures. With rare excep- 
tions, films themselves, however, still observe 
Strictly the singleness of scale. Time Bandits and 
the ship/building section of Monty Python’s 
The Meaning of Life, directed by Terry Gil- 
liam, concern themselves, intermittently at 
least, with two illusionistic qualities of the 
cinematic image—the relativity of scale within 
it and its illusion of depth which, as we have 
seen, are closely related, indeed two sides of a 
single system. Time Bandits treats these issues 
at several levels: plot, dialogue, actors, gags, 
images, editing, etc. This is not a matter of 
auteurism—Jabberwocky, also directed by Gil- 
liam, is not at all concerned with these issues— 
but of textual strategy. It is not unusual for a 
work to seem to circulate a certain problem 
from level to level, only one or several of which 
a critic may determine to be transgressive or 
otherwise interesting. 

In the little boy’s bedroom in Time Bandits, 
the picture of a mediaeval knight tacked to his 
wardrobe suddenly bursts into three dimensions 
and menaces him with charging steed and wav- 
ing sword. When the attack is over, the boy ex- 
amines the picture by taking it in his two hands: 
to make sure that it is flat. 

The next night five dwarfs tumble into his 
room out of the same wardrobe. The latter’s 
apparent shallowness reveals upon closer in- 
spection a surprising depth, a passage, indeed, 
from and to other worlds. When the dwarfs and 
boy attempt to leave, escaping the Supreme Be- 
ing, the wardrobe and the wall behind it move 
back at an alarming rate, stretching the boy’s 
room to a virtually infinite depth, bounded only 
by a hole in space that they all tumble through. 

Many of the film’s later situations and gags 
also reveal a preoccupation with scale. 


Napoleon, for instance, is so obsessed with his 
shortness that he talks of nothing but height.?® 
Watching a Punch and Judy show, he is 
apoplectic when full-sized performers take the 
stage. ‘‘What I like is little people hitting each 
other,’’ he says. Embarrassed by his tall staff 
members, he orders them to give their uniforms 
to the dwarfs; he then invites them to dinner 
and regales them with tales of other short men 
who made history. Perhaps the film’s boldest 
play with scale concerns the sailing ship piloted 
by the dwarfs. A storm that rocks the boat 
turns out to be a giant emerging from the 
water—he walks onto land wearing the ship on 
his head like a hat (Fig. 6). All of these in- 
stances, it is true, are justified by the story— 
the transgressive edge is blunted by immediate 
diegeticization. The sudden emergence of the 
giant with the dwarfs’ ship on his head, how- 
ever, sO jars our sense of scale that even the nar- 
rative episode with the giant that follows does 
not overcome it. The diegeticization 1s weaker 
than the shock itself—it seems like rationaliza- 
tion or secondarization of a trauma that has oc- 
curred at the primary process level. 
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Fig. 6: TIME BANDITS. 


There is a moment in Brazil that seems like 
genuine Barthesian transgression—all the more 
interesting for being tangential to the film’s 
plot. We see Sam Lowry driving his tiny one- 
man automobile amidst trucks so huge that we 
cannot see the environment at all. (He is on his 
way to deliver a check to the widowed Mrs. 
Buttle, in whose house he will meet the love of 
his life; she, or rather his own fantasies, will 
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soon cost him his own life.) Lowry pulls ahead 
and Gilliam cuts to a moving shot down a row 
of what look like huge nuclear reactors. We as- 
sume that this is what Lowry sees—or is fanta- 
sizing—as he drives into the clear. The road 
comes to a stop, however, in front of a reactor 
standing in the middle of the road. As the mov- 
ing shot—and Lowry’s implied motion— 
slows, the huge face of a drunk holding a beer 
bottle suddenly emerges to the side of the cen- 
tral reactor. The next shot reveals that it is a 
glass-enclosed model with a normal-sized drunk 
pressed against it. Behind the model, at a great 
distance, we see Lowry’s car continuing on its 
way. 

Whether this moment is perceived by au- 
diences as an exposure of the illusions of scale 
or, on the contrary, as a new kind of spectacle, 
is an interesting question. Who is transgression 
for, anyway? 
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